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Great Western 
Champagne 


“BRUT SPECIAL 1903” “SPECIAL RESERVE” 


(absolutely brut) very dry) 




















“EXTRA DRY” 1 
(medium ) 
Cc 
Produced by the old French slow method of ; 
fermentation in the bottle taking from six to ; 
seven years of time. 
Great Western is the Only Ameri- 
can Champagne ever awarded a 
Gold Medal at Foreign Expositions 
Paris Exposition, 1900, France Vienna Exposition, 1873, Ausiria 
Paris Exposition, 1889, France Bruxelles Exposition, 1897, Belgium 
Bruxelles Exposition, 1910, Belgium Paris Exposition, 1867, France 
Write for our Free Illustrated Booklet which tells how Champagne is made 
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ares ‘| PLEASANT VALLEY WINE COMPANY 
N -4 RHEIMS, N. Y. 
Oldest cnd Largest Producers of Champagne in America 
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Will be. Dated October 7th— 
on Sale October 2 


In this issue, further interesting sidelights of the early 
history of America and its discovery will be shown in 
text and picture. 


Leave an Order with Your Newsdealer Today 
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\ 4 YE dedicate this number to those sturdy patriots 

who each muezzin-call spread their prayer mats 
and turn reverently first toward Wilhelmstrasse and 
then toward their imperial master’s equally imperial 
Mohammed V, at the Yildiz Kiosk, Con- 
stantinople. 


cousin, 


Our Board of Honorary Editors has been chosen 
from among the Kaiser’s warmest admirers in this 
country. We had hoped to include those eminent 
Americans who have been so vociferous in their ap- 
proval of the Lusitania murders, but the absence of 
many of them on Republican campaign duties precluded 
their appearance in this number. 

We shall receive many letters of appreciation from 
our Teuton friends. We hasten to assure them of our 


deep appreciation. 








The contents of Puck are fully protected by copyright, and must not be 
reproduced without permission. 


PUCK IS MAILED to subscribers at $5.00 per year, or $2.50 for six months. Cana- 
dian subscriptions, $5.50 per year, $2.75 for six months; Foreign, $6.00 per year, $3.00 for 
six months. 


AH communications should be addressed to the Puck Publishing Corpora- 
tion. Puck will use its best care with MSS., but cannot be held responsible for 
their loss, nor can it be held responsible for MSS. remaining uncalled for after 
30 days. MSS. sent in by mail should be accompanied by a self-addressed and 
stamped envelope or wrapper, otherwise they cannot be returned. Puck is on 
sale in Europe at the various branches of the International News Co., and the 
Atlas Publishing and Distributing Co.; Bretanno’s, Paris; Wm. Dawson & Sons 
and W. H. Smith & Sons, London; Hachette et Cie, Paris, and Basle, Lausanne 
and Geneva, Switzerland. 


London Office: Puck, 6 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W. C. 
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Tell Your Bookseller 


—or Your Newsdealer 
—or Whoever Supplies 
Your Magazines 


—that you want PUCK delivered to you 
every Monday promptly 


—that you have turned over a new leaf, 
by substituting PUCK for the old-fash- 
ioned kind of humorous paper you have 
been reading 





starting off right, 
tell him by all means to begin with the 
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Imported watch dogs will be the thing if 
Hughes is elected. 


Anniversaries which May Not 


Become National Holidays 
After the War 


1. The anniversaries of the 11 different 
dates on which the Kaiser planned to dine in 
Paris. 

2. The anniversaries of the 8 different 
dates on which the Kaiser planned to dine 
in London. 

3. The anniversaries of the 9 different 
dates on which the Kaiser planned to dine 
in Constantinople. 

4. The anniversaries of the 5 different 
dates on which the Kaiser planned to dine 
in Petrograd. 

5. The anniversary of the bombardment 
of Rheims Cathedral. 

.6. The anniversaries of the 47 days on 
which the Crown Prince promised to take 
Verdun, but didn’t. 

7. The anniversary of the sinking of the 
Lusitania. 

8. The anniversary of the day on which 
the first baby was killed by a Zeppelin 
bomb. 

9. The anniversary of the Battle of the 
Marne. 

10. The birthday of the man who in- 
vented Poison Gas. 

11. The anniversaries of the various starts 
of the drive to Calais. 

12. The anniversary of the violation of 
Belgium’s neutrality. 

13. The anniversary of the day on which 
bread cards were first issued. 

14. The anniversaries of the deaths of 
Miss Cavell and Captain Fryatt. 

15. The anniversary of the day on which 
Germany sued for peace. 


—o— 


It turns out that the Lusitania had some- 
thing the matter with her anyhow, so the 
Germans were perfectly justified in sinking 
her. In fact, they did a service to human- 
ity — otherwise the Lusitania might have 
gone down in even deeper water some day. 


The Belgians owe a lasting debt of grati- 
tude to the Germans. A great many of 
their destroyed churches were very un- 
sanitary. 
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PURE FOOD, § 


hiskey IE 


Transparent 


OVEN-WARE 


Has the name on every piece 


Trade Mark Reg. 


Pyrex is a new material—perfectly transparent—and the entire 
process of baking may be seen right through the dishes. For the 
first time in the history of baking “the light is let in.” 

Pyrex has everlasting quality. It’s practical, sanitary and 
economical. In thousands of homes Pyrex has become the first 
word in culinary accessories. 

Many shapes and sizes from ramekins at 15c to large casseroles 
at $2. Dealers in house-wares everywhere sell Pyrex. Ask them 
for booklet. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS, 119 Tioga Ave. 
CORNING, N. Y., U. S. A. Established 1868 
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100 % Pure 


Armour’s Grape Juice is the invigorat- 
ing, refreshing, healthful beverage that 
is really good for children and grown- 
ups. Unfermented and unsweetened. 
Undiluted — you dilute Armour’s to 
your own taste. 

Always keep Armour’s in the house. Get it 


from your grocer in the Family Case of 6 one- 
pint bottles. 


ARMOUR -*: COMPANY 


Grape Juice Dept. CHICAGO 
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For 
in Glorious 


Crisp, Bracing Weather 
and a bottle of EVANS’ ALE 
—that’s living. 
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— Copyright 1916 by Raphael Kirchner 


Ii _ THE RESCUER OF CUPID 








Eastern railroads announced that they were 
not embarrassed by the prospect of a strike, 
having plenty of help from other departments 
to make up for the absence of enginemen and 
trainmen. How would you like to ride in a 
Twentieth Century Limited that was guided 
by a fourth assistant shipping clerk? 

Senator Gallinger of New Hampshire, Old 
Guard Veteran of the Senate, says that 
President Wilson “plays to the Galleries.” 
This, to a Republican of the Gallinger type, 
is the height of imbecility. The idea of 
playing to the gallery when there are so 
many sound-proof committee rooms to play to. 





“The rebuilding of our merchant 
marine is one of the imperative and 
urgent needs of our time.” 

— Charles Warren Fairbanks. 
Senator Fairbanks should volunteer his 
services as a mast. 


The German government, it is reported, 
is hard put, to it to induce the people to 
subscribe to the new war loan. Germany 
should set some of her scientists to work 
with the idea of perfecting a substitute for 
money. That, or she should import a 
squad of trained and tried mining stock 


salesmen. 


Germany is a bit worried about the year’s 
hay crop. There is no need to worry. Ger- 
many has only to send over another sub- 
marine merchantman and import a lot of 
American predigested breakfast food. 


Add Base Ball: von Hindenburg now 
pitching for Germany. England, France and 
Russia on the bases, Roumania at the bat. 


Said Senator Penrose, Republican, to 
Senator Stone, Democrat: “I remember 
reading something in a magazine once about 
the Missouri Senator and the baking powder 
trust.” An unfair inference to make in 
the presence of the present generation. In 
the days of “The 
Treason of the Sen- 


A Chicago authority criticises the manner 
in which our movie-stars “register” sudden 
death. He excuses them, however, on the 
ground that they “‘have never experienced 
death, sudden or otherwise, in any form,” 
and are therefore unable to portray it. 
Obviously, the remedy is to hire some actors 
who are dead ones. 


Austria has ordered her third meatless 
day. While the war lasts, the European 
week, especially for the Central Powers, 
might be made up of the following seven 
days: Meatless day, Breadless day, Beerless 
day, Fatless day, Cheeseless day, Grubless 
day; ending up the week, of course, with a 
day of restlessness. 








ate,” a senator not 
mentioned in con- 
nection. with some 
trust or other was 
hopelessly out of 


the public eye. 
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: — Drawn by William C. Morris 
Tue Kartsrer: “ Donnerwetter! He doesn’t belong to me.” 


The traditions of art are driven 
before the winds of modernism. One 
cartoonist draws a bracelet on the 
corded wrist of Labor. : 

— The Sun. 
He should be disciplined by the Cartoonist’s 
Union. As soon show Capital clad n a 


Paper cap. 


Mr. Munsey is bound that no one shall 
misunderstand the weather reports in his 
latest acquisition. A recent issue of the 
Sun gives the following first-page forecast: 


“Fair ond pleasant to-dav and to-morrow.” 








— Drawn by C. Stengel 


What 500 million people are hoping for. 


“‘In future ages, the entire race will 
bless and glorify you.” 
— The King of Roumania to His sub- 
jects. 


Especially the tax-payer. 


“The American people are moral 
idealists and enthusiasts.” 
— Theodore Roosevelt. 
In spite of which, Theodore is trying to 
make “practical men” out of the Bull Moose 
Party. 


If you don’t get what you want in your 
favorite newspaper, start one of vour own. 
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Verses by Berton Braley 


It’s said dot der navy 
Will soon rule der vavy 


Mit many ships, big vuns und small. 


Ach Gott, ain’d it awful! 
It should be unlawful. 
Der Kaiser von’t like it at all. 


Ve hear dot dey’re catching 
Dose men vot vos hatching 
Dot Black Tom explosion, und dot 
Dey’ll hang ’em as starters 
Of treason — poor martyrs — 
For serving der Kaiser—und Gott! 





Und so goes it effer 

Ve Chermans hass neffer 
Been treated mit proper respect; 

Und dot’s vy der U-Boats 

Each day sink a few boats, 


Und munition places iss wrecked. 











THE NEWS IN RIME 


We don’t like to chatter 
This dialect patter 


So, back to plain English we come 
To note that we're sighting 


No end to the fighting 


The Greek King is fleeing 
Or flown, and we’re seeing 
All Greece in a terrible stew. 


That’s making all Europe so glum. 


Roumania’s lacking 
Real vim in attacking, 


But Russia’s still hammering through. 


The English shot shell in 
A German Zeppelin 


Which fell into London, ablaze. 


And experts declare ships 


Like these monster air-ships 
Are clumsy and useless these days. 


Judge Hughes seems to try fen- 


Cing clear of the Hyphen; 


But spite of his vigorous views, 


The hyphenates gather 
About in a slather 


With “Hoch. for 


Hughes!” 


Poor jurist! 


Once started, 
His campaign half-hearted, 
As news hasn’t counted for much. 


And though he speaks volumes 


It’s back in the “colyums” 


Devoted to “want” ads and such. 





der Kaiser—und 


Drawings by Merle Johnson 


“Eight hours shalt thou labor 
Transporting thy neighbor,” 

Says Congress to trainsmen, and thus 
The strike-threat seems ended. 
A finish quite splendid— 


We hope it won’t come out of us! 


Gs 


Ag pe9.09) 


Sir Shackleton’s brought back 
The men that he sought. Back 
From Antarctic ice-fields and snow. 
We're glad that he found them 
Before all around them 
The wintry winds started to blow. 


McLoughlin’s defeated 
Which leaves us depleted 
In spirit—and also in purse; 
And Brooklyn seems slumping 
Which sets our heart thumping — 
Our bets go from better to worse. 
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— Drawn by Boardman Robinson 
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Now we shall be able to utilize our reserves. 
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The Key 
AVING gotten this far, you have probably decided 
that the name “ Pro-German” for this number 
is a joke. But we really do not mean it to be a joke. 
This is quite honestly a pro-German number. It 


is anti-Hohenzollern, and it is anti-hyphenate, but it, 


is not anti-German. 


PUCK recognizes the greatness of Germany, its 
economic achievements in the sphere of governmental 
efficiency, and its humanitarian achievements in the 
application of science to man’s daily needs, especially 
in the field of chemistry. But admiration for the best 
in a country does not imply admiration for the methods 
or personnel of the ruling dynasty. Certainly, in the 
case of Germany the well-wisher of the country as a 
whole cannot wish the Hohenzollerns well. On the 
contrary every sincere pro-German, every man really 
interested in the future success and greatness of Ger- 
many, is just as strongly opposed to the Hohenzollern 
bureaucracy of blood and iron as is PUCK. Every man 
who is sincere in his respect for Germany’s good name 
is just as strongly opposed to the activity of the bomb- 
plotting hyphenate here, as js PUCK. 


To see Germany crushed at the end of this war would 
be a calamity. To see the Hohenzollern bureaucracy 
with all that it implies crushed at the end of this war, 
would make the whole terrible struggle seem almost 
worth while. This is a pro-German number of PUCK. 
It is pro-German because it holds up to scorn just those 
things in Germany which the finest Germans, men like 
Dr. Liebknecht and Maximilian Harden, likewise scorn. 
This issue of PUCK if published in Germany would be 
confiscated just as were the issues of the “ Zukunft” 
in which Maximilian Harden set forth the same 
facts and the Editor of this issue of PUCK would, in 
Germany, be put into jail just as Dr. Liebknecht has 
been for similar utterances. Liebknecht and Harden 
admittedly represent the finest and fairest spirit in 
Germany to-day; and it is only reasonable to suppose 
that they would place the stamp of their approval on 
sentiments such as they themselves have already been 
punished for uttering. It is only reasonable to sup- 
pose that the finest men in Germany to-day would 
unqualifiedly endorse the sentiments of this pro- 
German PUCK. 


Qualified 

FoR most of us what Thomas A. Edison has to say 

bears a certain amount of weight. Above party 
politics and petty partisanship, we believe him. A 
statement by him is of interest. Regarding the recent 
military defence legislation of this Administration, 
Thomas Edison says: “The remarkable constructive 
program of the Committee on Industrial Preparedness 
being in effect already an accomplished fact, there 
comes not only a better understanding between the 
business men of America and their government, but 
it (the new act) marks almost dramatically the en- 
trance of the trained, non-partisan engineer, doing his 
job on the sole basis of efficiency, integrity and 
Americanism, into the affairs of government.” 


A much maligned Congress, we must remember, has 
passed this legislation. Day by day its achievements, 
which stand forth as the greatest program of constructive 
legislation ever put in effect by any one Congress, are 
increased. As the enemies of the administration stump 
the country denouncing it, the impartial minds like that 
of Thomas Edison are putting the stamp of their ap- 
proval on its ever-growing achievements, 


a 


Our New Contemporary 

We hasten to extend our journalistic hand-shake 

to the New Era, a “strictly neutral newspaper” 
soon to be launched by several enthusiastic citizens, 
including — we quote from the prospectus —“ Mr. M. 
Doherty, prominent Irish-American and former news- 
paper publisher; builder and business man of New 
Rochelle, N. Y.; brother-in-law of the late Mr. Dillon, 
the First Mayor of New Rochelle.” 


We confess that we harbored doubts about the strict 
neutrality of the New Era until we encountered the 
following paragraph: 

London’s lying dragon must fall! Let our planned 
newspaper of veracity and competence, of reliabilitys 


justness, fair play and independence be your weapon! 
Let us march in the van! Let us will, dare and win! 


All is explained; we are certain that Mr. Doherty 
and his associates will hew sharply: to the line of 
unimpeachable disinterestedness. 
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Hymn of Love 


I love the Germans. 

I rise to their defence because everybody 
came and jumped all over them when they 
weren't ready to fight and craved nothing 
but peace. Who wouldn’t side with the 
under dog? 

I chant the praises of the Germans because 
the Belgians were nasty to them and acted 
uppish when the Germans wanted to walk 
across their lawns and burn down their 
homes without permission. Such uppishness 
would make anybody fretful; and that’s 
the way it affects me. I hate uppishness. 
“I venerate them because they are so 
advanced. "They invented poison gas and 
liquid fire, which nobody had ever thought 
of before; and then all the other nations 
were angry because they hadn’t thought of 
the poison gas and liquid fire themselves. 
But I — I say, give credit where credit is due, 








Ss PEFULEE 
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BarBer: “Dey call us Chermans ‘ Huns.‘ 
ach,’ maybe we are! but it ies not so much 
to kill a man ven you come to tink of it.” 


women and children to their graves. Nobody 
but a German could have done it. 

I panegyrize the commanders of Zeppelins 
who risk their lives in flying over England 
and instilling the fear of War into the hearts 
of the stay-at-homes, even though they 
frequently have poor luck and succeed in 
hitting nothing except orphan asylums and 
Old People’s Homes, and in killing nobody 
save babies and old men. 

I extol to the skies the courageous acts 
of von Hindenburg, von Mackensen, von 
Bissing and all the other vons, in awakening 
citizens of conquered territory to their duties 
by inflicting ruinous fines on them, driving 
the poor from their homes, and allowing 
their soldiers to commit unspeakable indig- 
nities upon the persons of women and chil- 
dren. Non-combatants must be taught 
their places. 

I applaud to the echo the nobility of 
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Neutral society as the Kaiser would have 


I salute the Crown Prince, who will not 
turn back once he has set his hand to the 
plough, but who insists on attaining his 
object even though he sacrifices the lives of 
hundreds of thousands of his countrymen. 
I honor him for his persistence and oneness 
of purpose in attacking Verdun and in having 
his photograph taken. 

I honor the Kaisen Anyone who is so 
intimate with God should be venerated and 
respected by all the world, regardless of 
his other faults. 

I admire von Bethmann-Hollweg and von 
Tirpitz for their business-liké directness and 


THE PLAZA, NEW YORK. 


lack of sentimentality. It is so pleasant to 
find people who treat a contract as a scrap 
of paper, instead of as something sacred 
and holy, and who do not hesitate to kill 
the silly citizens of neutral countries when 
the silly citizens interfere with their plans. 

I particularly honor Captain Max Valen- 
tiner, son of the Dean of the Sondersburg 
Cathedral, who has been decorated with the 
Iron Cross of the First Class and the Hohen- 
zollern House Order with Swords in return 
for his services in sinking the Lusitania. 
I honor him for bravely casting aside his 
instincts and manhood, and sending innocent 





— Drawn by Otho Cushing 
it. 


Dumba and von Papen in instigating dyna- 
miters to commit offenses against the govern- 
ment which protected them. 

I eulogize the record-breaking number of 
falsehoods which are sent out by the German 
news agencies, and the unequalled effrontery 
of the mis-statements which are issued by 
the German government in regard to every- 
thing from battles to the blueberry crop, all 
of which shows that the German imagination 
has not suffered to any marked extent. 

I magnify, glorify and extol to the skies 
the Germans. 


Yes, I do! — K. C. Roberts. 
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An Open Letter on British Spies 


Dear Rupowpn: 

Why, oh why, have we no English-speaking German-American daily? English- 
speaking German-American weeklies are not sufficient — through them the truth filters finally 
to the general public, but far too slowly. The English-speaking pro-British dailies are on 
the streets the day of the event, but it is a week or ten days before our English-speaking 
weeklies can reach the general reader and point out to him the truth. We allow Slander to 
entrench and dig itself in for a week or more; then we have to bring up our biggest guns 
to blast it out. My friend, this is not efficiency. What might we not accomplish if we 


could strike more swiftly — with a daily? >. 
y y Such matters as the disgusting way the 


news about Roumania has been handled in 
the pro-British dailies are not my only 
provocations in urging this measure. One of 
the most important things Our Daily could 
do would be to show up, relentlessly and 
ceaselessly, the activities of the British spy 
system in New York. 
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when one of the men demanded: 


chain?” 


The lounging rooms of the Ritz and 
Biltmore are watched by British spies 
day and night. 





British secret service 
men working in disguise 
among the stevedores. 


The town is 
full of British 


waiters. 






Text by Charles Phelps Cushing and sketches by R. Van Buren 





This sort of thing is going on all the time. 


For example. You may have read in The World this morning that our mutual 
friend, Hermann D , was slugged by a footpad last night in Central Park. Rudolph, 
that is a lie! Hermann was slugged, but not by footpads. Listen. Both of the thugs 
wore black masks, but back of the slits on the left sides — and the left sides only — gleamed 
bits of eye-glass. Those thugs, my friend, were British spies, wearing monocles! If 
Hermarin had required any further evidence about their identity he could have found it 


“I say, old chap, may I trouble you to tell me the time by your gold watch and 


A few minutes later, while Hermann was lying sprawled on the walk, half conscious, 


he heard the other ruffian remark: 

“Search the blighter for papers, Harold. 
Perhaps he rolls his own. Wot? Wot?” 

Now, Rudolph, this sort of thing is going 
on all the time, but these despicable Yankee 
dailies never print the truth about it. They 
print thousands of lies about alleged Prussian 
spies, but never a word about the British 
spies, who, none the less, are everywhere. 
See for yourself. Go down to the West 
Street docks and you will find British secret 
service men working in disguise among the 
stevedores. The lounging rooms of the Ritz 
and the Biltmore are watched by British 
spies day and night, and the town is full of 
British waiters. I have it on the best of 
authority that a young Englishman enlisted 
for the naval practise cruise, and that two 
more are encamped at Plattsburgh. A man 
who used to be a London bobby wears to-day 
the uniform of the New York police force and 
has access to all the daily bulletins to pa- 
trolmen. No less than twenty business men 
of suspicious antecedents marched in the pre- 
parecness parade and none of the Yankee 
newspapers voiced a protest at their espion- 
age. Many drivers of Fifth Avenue busses 
are Britons who are not even naturalized 
The moment war with England is declared, 
these men will walk out and leave the pas- 
senger service of the entire avenue para- 
lyzed. Meanwhile, thousands of other spies, 
posing as tourists, are taking notes and 
photographs on the Hudson River excursion 
boats, at Niagara Falls, the Grand Cafion 
and in our National Park, our most vul- 
nerable points. 

Rudolph, my friend, our English-speaking 
German-American daily needs your backing 
to drive out these spies. What I have told 
you, and the evidence I have added in the 
form of the accompanying snapshots and 
sketches, will, I feel sure, move you to lend 
us a hand. 

Sincerely, 
Hetny. 
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If Holland Weren’t Blockaded 


‘Returning travellers from Scan- 
dinavian countries assert the Allies 
make no attempts to prevent the 
entry of Germans into their Father- 
land through Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark.” — News Item. 

Thunder and lightning! Why, it is a 
spectacle to wring tears from a dramatic 
critic to observe all our valiant Germans who 
want to go home and fight for the Father- 
land, but who are forced to stay here because 
the despicable Allies have closed every 
single approach to Germany except those 
inconsequential ones through Norway, Swe- 


on the Hudson and be bothered with trying 
to select the proper private finishing school 
to which to send his daughter—very dis 
tasteful. He weeps. 

Then there is the high-souled poet. He 
realizes that it is Germany’s mission to 
bring back into the world the primitive 
virtues. Women and children must not be 
permitted to stand in the way of this ac- 
complishment. His sensitive soul is so 
thrilled by this ideal that he sings songs 
which get into the Fatherland. You should 
read them there and then you would know 
something. Alas, that blockade (which seals 
up every entrance 


to Germany except 








“ 





A Mild Rebuke 


(As our own vaudevillian Viereck usually 

pens it) 

The crass stupidity of the Allies in re- 
fusing to recognize that they are hopelessly 
defeated is only paralleled by the unspeakable 
density of our “neutral” Americans in 
misjudging the Fatherland. The utter 
insolence of the attacks made against Ger- 
many is comparable only to the absolute 
asininity and jejune ignorance displayed 
in commenting on anything Teutonic. The 
idiotic drivel of the American press is so 
utterly inane that the babble of infants 
appears erudite by contrast and the chatter 


— Drawn by Ralph Barton 


BELGIUM IS GOING TO BE AVENGED 
Frau Fritz: (who, while Fritz is home on leave, has just run across the diary which Article 75 of the Rules for Field Service of 
the German Army advises soldiers on march to keep) “I'll show dot loafer how to commid atrocities oudside of his own home! ! !” 


den and Denmark. Yes, here we have got 
to stay, with nothing to do except make 
money. How repugnant it is to us to have 
to mix energetically in the business world 
and hire wheelbarrows ‘to cart our portions 
of the country’s general prosperity to the 
bank. Ah, if the Allies would only lift the 
blockade from Holland — 

There are many of us. There is the 
German waiter who is forced to stay here 
and accept tips, when all the time he aches 
to go back and fight with a pick and shovel 
in the trenches, while a nice, kind officer 
stands over him and courteously urges him 
with the flat of a sword or the toe of a shoe 
to make haste. It is very distasteful to 
him to have to live here and ride in his own 
automobile to and from his country estate 





through Norway, Sweden and Denmark) 
keeps him, too, out of the country —which, 
of course, he didn’t leave in the first place 
in order to escape military service. Ah, if 
the Allies would only lift — 

And there are all the thousands and the 
tens of thousands of us who find it a bitter 
pill to have to live in this dollar-mad country, 
which has no ideals, and where there is 
nothing for us to do except to make money, 
while we would much rather be over there 
fighting for Kultur and Kaiser. Ach, Kultur, 
Kultur! But there is that blockade which 
keeps us out of the Fatherland except through 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark. And who 
would go through those countries? But if 
the Allies would only lift the blockade from 
Holland, now 





“ce 


of baboons in South American jungles “a 
feast of reason and a flow of soul.” 

The myopic critics who assail the Father- 
land are apparently in the last stage of 
cretinism. 

For example. We- have explained time 
and again, until we thought that even 
barbarian penny-a-liners would be able to 
comprehend it, that prisoners of war are 
shot down for their own good. They are 
spared the agony of existence as non-Germans. 
But such humanitarianism is beyond the 
fatuous dolts whose vacuous utterances fill 
up column after column in our “neutral” 
(verdammte Schweine-gesindel) journals. 

We hope (alas, in vain) that what we have 
said will work the miracle of understanding 
in these benighted minds. 
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AT THE FOOT OF THE KAISER 


By Cyril Slushgrovel 
Our Special Correspondent at High Army Headquarters. 


Who soothes the infant in its cot 
And feeds the starving orphan tot? 


* (whose parents he has hanged or shot—Ed. Note.) 
THE KAISER 


Who cries: “Peace is my heart’s desire 
I weep to see this carnage dire ?” 
(who first used ‘gas’ and liquid fire?—Ed. Note.) 
THE KAISER 
Who, when the fight is raging hot 
Leads on his men, through shell and shot ? 


(whoever it may be it’s not —Ed. Note.) 
THE KAISER 


Who weeps for poor unhappy France 
Fair land of Beauty, Art, Romance? 


(and shells her red cross ambulance—Ed. Note.) 


THE KAISER 


Whose eye is bright, complexion clear, 
Whose smile is gay and full of cheer ? 
(when there’s a correspondent near—Ed. Note.) 
THE KAISER 
Who when we-turn out stuff like this 
Gives us the iron cross few miss ? 


(and holds his boot for you to kiss—Ed. Note.) 
THE KAISER 
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_ A MACHINE FOR ENUMERATING GERMAN PRISONERS 
(This photograph from one of our spies who has been doing glorious work in London 
reached us in spite of the fact that the seas are not free. It shows better than even German 
words could, the cruel, and inhuman punishment to which German prisoners are subjected by 
the British barbarians. No nation with a Kultur could be guilty af so fiendish an invention.) 
einen ginny dispatch via Sayville, Long Island, to the honorary Editors of the pro- 
n 4 


“Without Attempting to Spare 
Civilians ” 
An Extract from the Dairy of a Zeppelin 
' Gumamatas 7: 
“In revenge for the manner in 
which she claims the British acted 
toward the crew of the German sub- 
marine in the Baralong incident, Ger- 
many will now conduct her air raids 

on English communities without at- 

tempting to spare civilians.” 

— News item. 

May, 1916— Raided English coast towns 
at half past one o’clock this morning. Having 
been instructed by the Kaiser to spare 
civilians if possible, we aimed our bombs 
at what we thought was the gas plant. 
Found out later that it was an orphan 
asylum. Killed eighteen orphans. 

June, 1916— Reached London to-night 
for the first time. Dropped thirty-five 
bombs on the city. Pursued usual policy of 
sparing civilians, and killed three children 
and an old woman. Think it would be a 
good idea to try to spare soldiers, in which 
case we might get a few. 

July, 1916 — Attacked England again, and 
arrived at Manchester at 2 a.m., travelling 
at a height of three miles. No civilians in 
sight; so thinking that we would not kill 
any, we dropped our bombs and left. Heard 
next day that we wounded thirty-six milli- 
ner’s assistants and killed two vaudeville 
actors. This was our best haul to date. 

August, 1916— Sailed over London for 
the second time at 12.45 this a. m. at a height 
of 5000 metres. Saw a policeman on a 
dark street-corner and threw a bomb at 
him, but hit a card-party at a house six 
miles away. Threw over a basketful of 
bombs without any idea of hitting civilians, 
and ruined two washerwomen and a newsboy. 
Funny how these things happen. Wish 
something would come up to make the War 
Office offer a prize for all civilians killed. 
I'd be a millionaire in a couple of years. 


—o— 
Die Wacht am Hudson 


(To a familiar tune) 


Hyphenately dedicated to that part of the 
German-American press which has been 
established to approve everything “made in 
Germany.” 

A yelp resounds from grove and glen 
We hear our dachshund’s voice again! 
His bark, his bark, his German bark 

Will make the dummkopf eagle hark! 


Chorus: 
Dear hound of ours 
You must not fail 
To tweak and pinch 
The eagle’s tail 
But if he hollers, explain it isn’t so! 
But ifhe hollers, besure to let him go! 
We stand with Viereck, young and 
strong, 
To help our dachshund yelp along. 
With hyphen-love our bosoms swell; 
We love his Kultured bark so well! 


Chorus repeated. 
— Elias Lieberman 
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THE RUNAWAY BROWNS 


By H. C. Bunner 
Illustrated by W. E. Hill 














PART V 


Sg front shop was a large room nearly 

filled with every kind of merchandise. 
There were barrels of sugar and flour and oil, 
a hogshead of molasses, boxes of tea and cof- 
fee and rice and raisins and candles and all 
manner of things; there were calicoes and 
flannels and fancy notions and boots and shoes 
and ribbons and cheap jewelry and chairs 
and mops and pails and tin and chinaware 
and hardware and agricultural implements 
and a couple of sewing machines and men’s 
clothing and a few toys, and regiments 
upon regiments of canned goods arrayed in 
order upon the shelves. It was an interesting 
collection, and Adéle wanted to linger and 
examine it, but their stout friend ushered 
them through this palace of delights, and with 
a politeness that could not be denied, led 
them into the back room, over the door of 
was a small sign: Hay, Freep, Lime, Paints, 
O1Ls anb Putty. 

As they followed him, the stout gentleman, 
in his anxiety to be civil, thrust the door open 
so wide that it struck against a bag of meal 
on a shelf and sent a shower of dust over 
both of the Browns. 

“Oh, my Gracious!” cried the stout gentle- 
man in dismay. “Ain’t I a big butter- 
fingers? I ought to have thought before 
asking the lady to come into such a place as 
this. I expect I’ve just about ruined your 
lady’s hat. Step right back, and let me 
brush you off!” 

They both assured him that it was of no 
consequence, but the stout man was distressed 
beyond measure, and insisted upon repairing 
the damage he had caused. He went behind 
the counter and procured a whisk-broom. 
Then he deftly aided Adéle to take off her 
jaunty Paris hat, and he proceeded to remove 
the last particle of dust from it, turning it 
over in his hands and flicking at it with his 
own white handkerchief as tenderly as a 
young mother might brush an excess of 
powder from the face of her first baby. 

“My!” he said, “I wouldn’t have had 
this happen for a farm, but I always was the 
awkwardest! My old mother used to say, 
when I was a boy, that some folks was all 
thumbs but that I wasn’t even all thumbs — 
I was all toes. Well, well! Here, sir! Now 
I’ve undone my mischief, as far as I can 
for your lady, let me see what I can do 
for you.” And, in spite of all protests, 
he removed Paul’s Alpine hat and carefully 
brushed it off, even to the under side of the 
rim. Then he went on to bestow the same 
care upon Paul himself, brushing him until 
he almost rubbed the nap off his coat. 

“Got any down your neck?” he inquired, 
inserting his hand in Paul’s coat-collar, 
and whisking the brush around as though 
he were a barber and had just given Paul 
a hair-cut. “There! I guess that will do.” 


They both assured him that it would do, 
but he continued his protestations of regret, 





until Paul, to put him at his ease, asked him 
if he could not show them the things they 
wanted to buy, without waiting for Mr. 
Robinson. The stout gentleman said he 
thought he could, and he proved to be a 
most active and obliging salesman. He 
seemed very much interested in their pur- 
chases, and surprised at some of them; but 
he did not transcend the bounds of polite 
inquiry, although the blankets puzzled him 
a good deal. 

The prices at Mr. Robinson’s store ruled 
low, and Paul was surprised to find how little 
he had spent when at last all their purchases 
were piled in a heap in the middle of the 
floor. But, as he gazed at the pile, he did 
not much wonder that the stout man was 
astonished at having sold such a bill of goods. 

This is the list of the things they bought: 









One briar-wood pipe (at least it was a pipe, and it 
was made of wood), 

One pound pend mi tobacco, 

One bottle gargling oi] (for man and beast). 

The stout man helped them to load all 
the things on their wagon, and with consider- 
able interest inquired their destination, and 
gave them directions as to the best road to 
take. They had been told to turn to the 
right at Brockham, and to go a mile up the 
side road to a tavern, where they could get 
their dinner, but when the stout man heard 
of this he strongly dissuaded them. 

“‘It’s a quarrymen’s eating-house,” he said, 
“and a pretty rough place. I wouldn’t 
take the lady there.” 

“We might cook our own dinner,” said 
Adéle. 

“Of course you might,” said the stout 
man, cordially, ‘‘and there’s an elegant place 
to do it, in a patch of woods, under a hum- 
mock, about two mile up this very road.” 

So the stout man sold them some bacon 
and crackers (they ought to have thought of 
crackers before), and butter, and six eggs 
and a pint of milk, and a pound of tea and 
a pound of coffee, which they had -also for- 
gotten before, and two spoons, which came in 





Mr. Bassett and Adéle played backgammon. 


Three gray blankets, 

Two red es 

Six cans of sardines, 

One can-opener, 

Three Ibs. candles, 

One can of axle-grease (the wheels of the wagon had 
squeaked), 

One wrench (the stout man’s suggestion. It began to 
dawn upon Paul that when he bought the wagon 
he had not specifically included the fittings and 
other appurtenances in the purchase), 

One iron-kettle and one frying-pan (‘‘so nice for 
camping out,”’ Adéle observed), 

One gross matches (suggested by the preceding pur- 
chase), 

One tin lantern (Paul had forgotten that he dealt in 
tin lanterns himself), 

One gallon kerosene oil (Paul's own bluff, after the 
lantern episode), 

One paper pins, assorted sizes, 

Six papers needles, 

Six spools cotton thread, Nos. 40 to 70, 

One box paper collars (bought for custeully), 

One pound molasses candy, 

One nose-bag for the horse (stout man’s suggestion 


again), 

One lady's veil (green bharége was the fashion in 
Brockham), 

One Paisley shawl, 

Two rubber overcoats, 

Two knives and forks (Adéle reminded Paul that they 
had their own tin plates), 

One compass, 

Two straw hats, 

One quarter-pound pepper, 

One bag salt, 

One. “ hominy, 

One “. Indian meal, 

One jug molasses, 


the same category. And after Paul had 
remembered a feed of oats for the horse, 
they bade each other good-by in the friend- 
liest sort of manner, and the Browns started 
up the road with their new possessions piled 
up on the top of their red wagon. 

Before they had got as far as the white 
house they met a man coming along the 
road. It was undoubtedly Mr. Robinson, 
for there could hardly be another man in 
Brockhame It was Mr. Robinson. For 
when he saw the heap of what had lately 
been his property, on the top of the wagon, 
he stood stock still in wonderment, and then 
threw up his hands excitedly, and yelled to 
the stout man on the verandah of the store: 

“Hi, there!” 

But the stout man nodded back that it 
was all right, and Mr. Robinson, relieved 
of the fear that he had been robbed, but 
still wondering, went on toward his store, 
while the Browns jogged along the highway. 


7 . - * * * * * * 








There was not the slightest difficulty in 
following the stout man’s directions. The 
road was straight, and the hummock he had 
toid them of became visible — aggressively 
and almost impudently visible — before they 
had got half a mile on their way. It was 
not very much of a hummock, either, but 
it seemed to be conscious of the fact, that 
such as it was, it was the highest elevation 
for miles around, and it took advantage of 
the absence of real mountains to show off. 
It humped itself insolently against the sky, 
as if it said: “There ain’t no hills here, 
only ME! There ain’t no hills here, only ME!” 

But when they arrived at its base they 
found it a friendly and pleasant sort of hum- 
mock, with a little patch of woods on one 
flank, and a spring in a hollow near by. 
The hummock itself was little more than a 
pile of round rocks, sparsely covered with 
turf and moss. On its bald top stood three 
lonely cedars. 

“Tt’s a regular etching hummock,” said 
Adéle; “just the kind they have in etchings. 
There ought to be some sheep on top — 
etching sheep, you know, with pin legs.” 

They turned into the patch of woods, un- 
harnessed the sorrel mare,’and took the 
opportunity of making her acquaintance. 
She seemed to be quite a likable little animal, 
and, as Adéle remarked, she showed real 
intelligence in the management of her new 
nose-bag. Having cared for the comfort of 
their horse, they took heed of themselves, 








and with their kettle and saucepan and 
some tin things from their own stock, includ- 
ing a tin pail which they filled with water 
from the spring, and the provisions they had 
bought at Brockham, they climbed to the 
top of the hummock, where they found a 
bright little fresh breeze blowing, and there 
they sat them down in the shade of the big 
cedars, and cooked the first meal they ever 
had cooked together. 

The meal was, to use Paul’s critical 
phrase in summing it up, “splendid, but 
spotty.”” They boiled three of the eggs, and 
three they made into an omelette. Paul 
made the omelette, and it was very good, 
for Paul and Ernest had had to learn to sub- 
sist, often for weeks at a time, principally 
upon omelettes and crackers. But while 
they were making the omelette they forgot 
all about the eggs in the kettle. Now, a 
camp-fire kettle, as a rule, will not boil 
much under an hour, and if you are not 
firm and profane with it, it will sometimes 
take an hour and a quarter. But they had 
put the eggs in when they had put the 
kettle on, and, out of pure natural cussed- 
ness of kettles, it boiled right up as soon as 
their backs were turned. So, when they got 
to them, the eggs were of the consistency o 
billiard balls; and while they were eee 
ways and means of unhardening them, or at 
least of taking what Paul called the Bessemer 
quality out of them, the bacon which they 
had put on to fry got a little burnt, and this 


There was Mrs. Brown ina check apron with her sleeves rolled up and her 
arms deep in a pan of dough. 


did not improve its original musty flavor. 
It was the kind of bacon that will not crisp, 
but always lies limp, like a rat’s tail. The 
sardines, however, were excellent. On the 
whole, they felt quite proud of their first 
attempt. 

When they had finished, Adéle chose a 
cedar and sat down with her back against it, 
and Paul chose one opposite it, and sat down 
with his back against that, and they chatted 
in lazy comfort. - 

But Paul remembered his new pipe, and, 
although his cigar-case was not empty he 
resolved to begin without delay upon his 
pound of cut-plug. Breaking in a new pipe 
is not the the most pleasant kind of smoking 
in the world. It’s pretty sure to try a man’s 
temper, and it certainly tried Paul’s. Paul 
never got cross; but when his temper was tried 
he did get stubborn. Later in the afternoon 
he showed that his temper had been tried. 





“Say,” he called out cheerily, “give 
usalift?” 


By degrees Paul dropped out of the con- 
versation, but Adéle hardly noticed his ab- 
sence, for she was chirping away in childlike 
happiness, and in perfect content with all the 
world, until suddenly, as she gazed out upon 
the pretty landscape spread beneath them, a 
look of surprise came into her face. 

“‘Why, Paul,” she said, ‘“‘there’s our stout 
man! Where do you suppose he’s going?” 

“To his dinner, I suppose,” said Paul, not 
as pleasantly as he usually spoke. 

“Then he will have to walk miles and 
miles and miles for it,’ said Adéle; “for there 
isn’t a house anywhere in that direction.” 
The stout 
man was walking straight across the fields, 


It certainly did seem strange. 


heading apparently in the direction of no- 
where. The two Browns followed his course 
Straight across the fields he 
marched, until he reached the road up which 
he had told them to turn. Here he climbed 
upon the top rail of a fence and sat down. 
“Paul,” said Adéle, “I do believe he’s 


” 


with interest. 


waiting for us. 
“Then let him wait,” said Paul. ‘‘No; on 
second thoughts I’ll accommodate him, He 


(Continued on page 22) 
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EPISODE FOURTEEN— THE END OF THE GREAT SERIAL 





THE FREEDOM 








OF THE PRESS 











Temperamental 


- In the first place I will have to ask the 
correspondents of this paper to excuse me 
for not writing sooner for I feel sure I had eat 
something that didn’t agree with me, and 
therefore I didn’t feel like writing anything 
except ‘Oh Lordy!” 

— Cor. of the Stuart (Va.) Enterprise. 





It Pays to Sing 
Marshall Wier will exhibit his five-legged 
calf at his home to-morrow evening for the 
benefit of the singing society. There will 
also be music and ice cream. Looks like a 
big time. 
— The Walnut (Mo.) Times. 





There Are Not Many Like Him 


Uncle Josh wore the seat out of those fine 
pants reading the Bible. 
— The Warren (Ark.) Democrat News. 





The Mystery 
Miss Eliza Cook is still suffering from her 
old ailment. — The Columbia (Mo.) Times. 





The Business of Landing Him 
When you see two white shoes drying on 
a window sill in this town and a girl hanging 
out of the same window to dry her hair, 
you can bet she isn’t going to eat raw onions 


for supper. 
— The Renick (Mo.) Enterprise. 


The Dangerous Age 


Telford Blum is on the sick list, but not 
dangerous, as it is only the measles. As 
none of the children in this family have had 
this disease there will be probably measles 
until the holidays unless they all get it at once 
or not at all. The father has been off duty 
a few days with a pain in the side. 

— The Forest (Pa.) Republican. 





Not Very Kind 


There was no attempt made at any sort 
of entertainment during the afternoon, 
though Miss Madeline Drake accompanied 
by Mrs. Joseph Roos, gave several vocal 
solos. 

— The Canton (Ill.) Register. 





Perplexity Intensified 

Mr. Pollock is just in a little bit of a 
quandary. He let a neighbor take one of his 
horses to go to Lee for some furniture and 
the horse died in the road on the way back. 
The neighbor says he won’t pay. Pollock 
don’t like to lose the horse and the horse 

is quite dead. So there ’tis. 
— The Berkshire (Mass.) Eagle. 





Fortunes and Losses 


Four wagonloads of gypsies passed through 
town last week, stopping only long enough 
to tell a few fortunes and pick up a few 
articles not belonging to them. 

— The Akron (O.) Times. 








Muck, Much Safer 


Mrs. Lawrence Webb directs us to correct 
our item that she visited Fremont Gossett 
in Monmouth and say that she visited Mr. 
and Mrs. Fremont Gossett in Monmouth. 


— The Buda (Ill.) Star. 
Weill Informed 


While the ramrod of this sheet hasn’t 
investigated the matter, there is supposed to 
be an ordinance on the city statute books, 
requiring the construction of concrete walks 
on Douglas avenue. This is very likely the 
case as all but two or three property owners 
have installed concrete walks. 

— The Beaver (Okla.) Democrat. 


The Course of Love 


If you want to see a fellow close up like 
a clam watch him get a letter from his best 








‘girl, with the withering information that, 


contrary to his requests, he will not be 
allowed to come Sunday. 


— The' Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal. 





A Nice Community 
At this writing Mr. Garside’s wife is very 
low, but will probably recover. Stephen 


has the sympathy of the entire community. 
— The East Walpole (Ia.) Clarion. 


Poor Quincy 
Mrs. Zach McAllister has been suffering 
with an attack of Quincy. 
— The Norway (Me.) Advertiser. 








Able to Hear Rumors Again 


The editor is happy to say that his ear is 


entirely well. 
— The Hartford (Vt.) Gazette. 


ADVENTURES ON THE CLOTHES-LINE 
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“I haf der honor to report that I shust 
ate der last French Army worm.” 





“So—and where did you catch him?” 





“Ach! Der rascal was on der Paris green!” 









A Play That Has everything 


According to Jules Eckert Goodman’s new 
play “The Man Who Came Back” the road 
to ruin is just 9730 miles and it is just that 
same distance back. Young Henry Potter 
is turned out by his father and goes to San 
Francisco — 3170 miles. (This information 
is furnished by the program). Here he 
continues to lead his life of wasting and is 
“shanghaied” to China, a trip of 6560 miles. 
(We are again indebted to the program). 

In Sam Shew Sing’s opium joint, just 
outside of Shanghai, he meets, in one of 
those rare stageland scenes, the girl of his 
fancy — Marcelle, a cabaret singer of the 
hotel in San Francisco. Because of his 
desertion she has become an opium fiend. 
Then and there he decides to go back “every 
foot of the way to his father’s home.” He 
travels 4360 miles to Honolulu where he has 
a “pinery.” From there back to the break- 
fast room of his father’s home is 5370 miles. 
In that room a loving father and Marcelle, 
the girl he loves, are waiting for him. 


The Influence of the Movies 


Actually this play was made from a 
story. It does seem, however, that it was 
made from a movie. At every trace — the 
use of episode instead of act, the varied 
scenic contrasts, the break-neck speed of 
the action, and the use of the word “home” 
every time when “house” is meant, bear 
out the resemblances to the dramas that 
flicker on the screen. In spite of all this, 
and in spite of many of the oldest devices 
known to the stage, the play is ambitious, 
and successfully so. If it does contain old 
material, it-is that old material which has 
been tried and found good. Even the lack 
of probability helps rather than hurts. It 
may cause a momentary surprise that a 
young man who hasn’t money enough to 
pay for a drink in an opium joint in China, 
can get to Honolulu, (4360 miles) and 
become the proprietor of a pineapple farm, 
with no help whatever from his millionaire 
father, but the engrossing action which at 
once unfolds on the pineapple farm makes 
one forget such things as proprietorship and 
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travelling expenses. This was the manner 
of the old drama — the drama that made 
actors that rose above the material given 
them. 

Mary Nash as Marcelle, and Henry Hull 
as young Potter are very good. 


The Stage and Life 


Now it may be that our experience is very 
limited, but we must confess that never in 
this country, except in the theatre, have we 
heard a young man refer to his father as 
“the governor.” “The man Who Comes 
Back” rarely calls his father anything else, 
but of course, the stage must preserve its 
traditions and keep them independent of 
life. 

Big Shows 

Even the tired business man admires 
worthy plays well-staged, but the stage en- 
tertainments that are apt to be most popular 
are those in which the greatest elements of 
variety are to be found. The mingling of 
humor and pathos makes for much of the 
success of “Turn to the Right.” There is a 
wealth of material in “The Man who Came 
Back” which is likely to cause the play’s 
success. 

Providing entertainment for the Hippo- 
drome is a question not only of diversified 
elements so that where a large audience is 
needed all may be pleased, but of filling the 
great spaces of the theatre. This year’s 
Hippodrome show is ‘The Big Show,” in 
word and deed. It has quantity and it has 
action and it has beauty — too long crowded 
out of New York’s largest playhouse. 

Pavlowa dances there and in a ballet with 
music by Tschaikowsky. Charlotte, together 
with the other skaters of last year again 
prove what leaden heavy objects the rest 
of us are. The clown band, long favored 
in Chin-Chin, repeat their success. The 
oldtime minstrel show is perhaps too big to 
suggest the troupes that in an earlier day 
played in every hamlet of this country. 
Small wonder then that there was difficulty 
in finding a title to fit the Hippodrome 
entertainment, and that “The Big Show” 
had to suffice. 
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HusBanp: 
out of the Stock Market while ’'m away.” 


= \ 
as 
CRURIT sae 
— Drawn by C. F. Peters 


ACY 


“Yes, I’m certain this rest will do me good, if only the bottom doesn’t drop 


Wire: “ You surely didn’t forget to turn off your ticker, I hope!” 





Kultur: Its Genesis, Essence and 
Evolution. 

My friend Herr Professor Doktor Himmel- 
blau speared a piece of cervelat and munched, 
it sadly. 

“Kultur,” he sighed, “is something so 
essentially Germanic that no one but a 
German is really able to grasp it. The rest 
of the world are barbarians.” 

““How so?” I inquired, watching the skil- 
ful manipulations of his fork. I had learned 
long ago not to contradict him outright. 
He is a bit apoplectic. I still recall the 
frightful consequences when I. rashly rated 
the merits of fromage de Brie above Lim- 
burger. 

The Professor leaned back, still munching. 

“For one thing,” he asserted majestically, 
“we Germans are the only ones who think 
clearly. You foreigners — excuse me, my 
friend, I mean the others — display altogether 
too much sentiment.” 

‘Sentiment and logic need not be antago- 
nistic,” I mildly averred. 

“Is that so?” he replied with sarcasm, as 
he lanced some sauerkraut and inhaled it. 
The only men I ever,saw who equalled his 
dexterity in the use of the fork were the 
demon spaghetti eaters of Naples. 

“Sentiment is individual,” he continued, 
accepting my silent tribute of admiration, 
“but logic is cosmic. Individually I may 
want to see you live for sentimental reasons, 
but in the scheme of the Cosmos it may be 
best that you perish.” 

““That- accounts, then, for German fright- 
fulness and for the occupation of Belgium. 
They did it for the Cosmos,” I inferred, 
digging at him everso subtly. 

‘It. never penetrated. 

“Ja, ja,” he nodded, lifting his seidel and 
throwing his head back so as to facilitate 
the flow of the dark Miinchner. 





“Regarding Kultur as the sum of man’s 
contribution to the world’s happiness,” I 
said, “not only materially, but spiritually, 
zsthetically and intellectually, don’t you 
think that other nations besides Germany 
have given their mites to mankind?” 

“England,” he almost hissed, “you are 
thinking of England.” 

“Yes,” I admitted, 
and even of Russia.” 

“T’ll tell you what they all amount to,” 
he said cuttingly, ‘nothing and. nothing and 
nothing. England has a population of 
treacherous hounds, France of jigging frog- 
eaters and Russia of stupid Moujiks.” 

“But one of those treacherous hounds 
was Shakespeare,” I demurred. 

“They didn’t know he was great until 
we translated him,” he gloated. 

“Descartes was a jigging frog eater and 
Tschaikowsky a stupid Moujik,” I insisted. 

“They didn’t understand Descartes until 
we explained him and Tschaikowsky until 
we played him,” he triumphed. 

“Then no one but a German can possibly 
have Kultur?” I questioned despairingly. 

“You foolish man, that’s what I told you 
at the very beginning,” he laughed, good- 
naturedly. 

I saw there was no use continuing the 
discussion, but I ventured a final shot. 

“If what you say is true,”’ I said, weighing 
my words, ‘“‘then your attempts to enlighten 
the rest of the world by force are sure to 
fail.” 

“For a while, yes, but that’s where evolu- 
tion comes in,” he murmured, as the agile 
Ober refilled his seidel for the third time 
‘Supermen control evolution.” 


“but also of France 


It’s strange, but the army that is 
beaten to a standstill is the very one 
that does not stand still. 
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Ist Huncry Hausrrau: “Who is that, 
Fraulein?” 

2np Huncry Hausrrau: “ Why, that’s the 
Emperor’s newly appointed commissioner 
who is to tell us how much food we and our 


babies may eat.” 





A Few Epitaphs for the Dear 
Departed 

In loving memory of Count von Papen. 
He idolized us not wisely but too well, 
believing as he did that idols have eyes and 
see not, ears and hear not. We mourn his 
loss* because he was so unsparing -in his 
vocabulary of affection. He tried to do us 
well. 

_A wreath of immortelles to perpetuate 
the name and fame of Captain Boy-Ed, whose 
whole-souled devotion in razing (an unfor- 
tunate typographical error) our American 
institutions produced lightning results. 

In lachrymose grief over the passing of 
Doktor Dumba. A good fellow to the end, 
he fergave us for whatever he did to us. 

A fond tribute to the numerous lesser 
lights whose dynamic and dynamitic presence 
did so much to enliven the tedium of earthly 
existence in these still United States. 


—e— 


Germany’s: alibi is now perfect. 
didn’t know it was loaded. 


-She 





It ig foolish to blame Germany for this 
war. In the first place, Germany didn’t 
start the war; secondly, she started it only 
in self-defense, not for tefritorial gain; and, 
thirdly, she needs the conquered land for 
her growing population, anyhow. 





It will be a better world all around when 
it is all ruled by the Germans. Besides, 
think of the money that will be saved by 
not having to pay ambassadors’ salaries and 
consular fees. 





In supplying George’ Sylvester Viereck 
with the money with which to publish “The 
Fatherland,” the Germans are really doing 
a lot for humanity. Otherwise George 
might be writing poems. 
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‘The Vision 


“Thousands at his bidding 
speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean 
without rest; 
They also serve who only stand 


and wait.”” 


Was the spirit of prophecy 
upon John Milton when, more 
than two hundred and fifty 
years ago, he dictated those 
words to his daughter? 


Did the “blind poet” have a 
vision of the millions of tele- 
phone messages speeding 
instantly over hundreds and 
thousands of miles of wire 
spanning the continent? 





of the Blind 


“They also serve who only 
The Bell 


Telephone is your servant even 


stand and wait.” 


while it “only stands and 
waits.” The whole system is 
always prepared and ready for 


your instant command. 


Every wire and switchboard 
and telephone instrument is 
kept alive and responsive by an 
army of telephone workers. 


Each one has his special part 
to do and, because he does it 
faithfully, countless messages 
speed throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, at every 
minute of the day and night. 
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The Runaway Browns 
(Continued from page 17) 


probably wants to ask a few more questions 
of us.” a 

“Well?” inquired Adéle. 

“Well,” said Paul, “he can ask.” 

And Paul buttoned up his coat, picked up 
the heavier cooking utensils, and started 
down the hill with a certain expression of 
stolidity and a fixedness of purpose about 
his walk and carriage which Adéle had noticed 
once or twice before, notably on the occa- 
sion when he told her that he wanted her to 
be his wife, and on another occasion when he 
told her that the twenty-seventh flat they 
had visited was the last one they were going 
to visit. 

When they had washed up “the things” 
they harnessed the mare, who seemed quite 
glad to see them, and resumed their journey, 
discussing, as they gradually approached the 
place where they could see the stout man 
still awaiting them, a suitable name for their 
steed. They were hesitating between ‘“‘Sor- 
rellina” and “Tinnianna’”’ when the fat man 
hailed them. 

“Say,” he called out cheerily, “give us a 
lift?”’ 

“Why, certainly,” said Paul, with his 
shoulders still looking uncommonly square. 

“I ain’t a toothpick exactly,” said the 
stout man, as he climbed up with an agility 
that could hardly have been expected of 
him, “but you’ve got a pretty broad seat 
here, and I guess it will just about hold 
three.” 

The seat proved to. hold three, though not 
very comfortably, and the stout man could 
not help recognizing the fact. 

“Kind of crowded, ain’t it?” he said. 
“Well, well, I won’t bother you very long — 
not if you’re the kind of people I take you 
to be. Fact is,’ he said in a fatherly, confi- 
dential sort of tone, “I’ve been wanting to 
have a little talk with you two people ever 
since I set eyes on you. Wouldn’t have 
thought it, would you?” 

“Not in the least,” said Paul, from be- 
tween his shoulders, 

“Thought not, thought not,” said the 
stout man, looking first at Paul and then at 
Adéle, for he had settled himself between 
them, “but I do, all the same; and now I 
want you to understand before I begin, just 
to clear away any misunderstandings or 
doubts or suspicions or anything of that 
kind, that I’m your friend. Understand 
that? I ain’t talking here in any capacity 
but that of a friend. I’m your friend,” he 
said, laying one large hand on Paul’s knee, 
“and your lady’s here,” and he rested the 
other large hand lightly on Adéle’s knee; 
“and it’s as a friend that I ask you to answer 
me just two questions — just two, under- 
stand. And if they seem to you improper, 
why, don’t answer them. But I think they 
are such as one man may ask of another, 
and in that light I would like to have you 
answer them.” 

“If they are such,” said Paul, “as one 
man may, in my judgment, ask of another, 
I shall certainly be most happy to aaswer 
them.” 

‘Just so,”’ said the stout man, pleasantly; 
“in your judgment. Of course! Quite right. 





If, in your judgment, they’re proper, you’ll 
answer them. And if, in your judgment, 
they ain’t proper, why, you won’t answer 
them. That’s the way I like to hear a man 
talk. Well, now, question number one: 
What may be your name and your lady’s 
here?”’ : 

““My name,” said Paul, “is Brown,. Paul 
Brown; and this is Mrs. Brown, Mrs. Paul 
Brown.” 

“Just so,” said the fat man, patting the 
Browns’ knees with the utmost friendliness; 
“just so— Brown. Yes. And now — ques- 
tion number two: What may be your trade, 
occupation or profession?” 

“You can see for -yourself,” said Paul; 
“‘we are tin-peddlers.” 

"Thank you,” said the fat man, with 
every sign of gratification and pleasure in 
his-face. “That’s all I wanted to know, and 
I am much obliged to you, sir, for the frank 
and friendly manner with which you have 
met me half-way.” 

“You are quite. sure,” inquired Paul, 
“that that is all you want to ask?” 

“‘Quite,”’ said the stout man, in his most 
agreeable manner; “quite. There ain’t an- 
other question in the world I want to ask 
you;” and he spread out his hands to show 
the completeness of his satisfaction. ‘“‘And 
now,” he continued, “though you haven’t 
asked me, and although it may be of no 
interest to you, yet to put us, as it were, on 
an equal footing, I will tell you my name. 
My name is Bassett. Ezra P. Bassett. At 
least, that’s my name up here, where I was 
born and raised; but when I am in New 
York, which is my place of residence, I 
don’t use the Ezra in my business. I just 
call myself Bassett — Peter Bassett.” 

He looked from one to the other, as if he 
expected them to say something. But Paul 
only gazed calmly ahead over the landscape, 
and Adéle took her cue from Paul. 

““My address in New York,” continued 
Mr. Bassett, ‘‘is No. 300 Mulberry Street.” 

Then he looked and paused inquiringly 
from Paul to Adéle and from Adéle to Paul 
again. Neither spoke. Mr. Bassett again 
laid a large hand on the knee on either side 
of him. 

“That,” he said, impressively, “is the 
Central Office.” 

“Mr. Bassett,” said Paul, “if my wife 
will excuse the profanity, allow me to say 
to you that we do not care a damn, not a 
damn, what your name is or where your 
office is, or whether it is centrally located 
or not.” 

“Of course not,” said’ Mr. Bassett, still 
cheerful and agreeable; “fof course not; but, 
of course, just as you reserved your judg- 
ment in your own case, and quite rightly, so 
I’m telling you what, in my judgment, I 
would like to have you know about me. I 
have told you that I am your friend, and 
that still holds good when I tell you further 
that my business is that of a detective, and 
I am attached to the staff of Inspector 
Byrnes, of whom you may or may not have 
heard. But understand me,” and he settled 
his hands more firmly on the knees of the 
two Browns, “that it is not as a detective, 
but as a friend, that I am speaking to you 
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The Runaway Browns 
(Continued from page 22) 


now. And it is as a friend that I say to you: 
do not try to bluff me off nor to hold me off, 
nor to shove me off; but confide in me as a 
friend, and as a friend I will stand by you.” 

“Mr. Bassett,” said Paul, “will you kindly 
tell me why we should confide in you, and 
why you should imagine that we have any 
occasion or any desire to confide in you?” 

“Why, of course, of course,” said Mr. 
Bassett. ‘“‘Now, it’s just this way: your 
name is Brown and your lady’s name is 
Brown, Mrs. Paul Brown, and you are tin- 
peddlers.” 

“And why not?” asked Paul with a 
smile, but with his shoulders still squared. 

** Because,” said Mr. Bassett, “if you want 
to know why, tin-peddlers don’t wear Dun- 
lap hats, nor their clothes ain’t made to 
order by Sullivan of Fifth Avenue, nor their 
lady’s hats ain’t made by Madame Hor- 
tense. And because,” the detective went on, 
growing more kindly and genial with every 
moment, “I was onto you before you’d got 
within a quarter of a mile of Robinson’s 
store, and I am onto you now. See?” 

Paul smiled grimly. 

“Mr. Bass-tt,” he said, “your error is 
perhaps a natural one, but it is an error, 
nevertheless. My wife and I are not crimi- 
nals nor have we done anything that could 
with any possibility bring us within the 
province of the law. You may be surprised 
to find us engaged in this particular business, 
but if it suits us, and if we have come hon- 
estly by it, it is nobody’s business but our 
own that we choose to engage in it. If you 
have any doubt about that, I shall be happy 
to go with you to the nearest magistrate and 
prove to your satisfaction, as an officer of the 
law, that I have purchased ali that you see 
here as honestly as I purchased the goods 
you sold me some time ago. Or, if that will 
satisfy you, I will show you the bill-of-sale 
here and now.” 

He made a move to take out his wallet, 
but Mr. Bassett restrained him. 

“IT ain’t got the first doubt of it,”” he said 
heartily. ‘“‘You’re a gentleman; I could see 
that from the start. I ain’t accusing you of 
stealin’ tin-peddlers’ wagons. You’re not 
that kind; and, moreover, my young friend, 
I will be perfectly honest with you. I won’t 
try to bluff you. I haven’t the first idea in 
the world what trouble you’re in; but I want 
to make you confide in me, that I may help 
you as a friend.” 

“I can assure you, Mr. Bassett, that we 
are not in any trouble at all, of any kind or 
description.” 

“T know, I know,” said Mr. Bassett; “‘of 
course not. And I don’t expect you to be- 
lieve in me right at once. I know just how 
it is. I know just how you look at it. You 
say to yourself, ‘this man here is a detective. 
It’s his business to get people into trouble. 
He just wants to worm himself into our con- 
fidence, and then, when he has wormed him- 
self in, he’ll turn right around on us, and 
give the whole thing away. We’ll keep our 
mouths shut and won’t let him know any- 
thing’ — that’s what you say to yourself, 
isn’tit? Of course, quite natural. That’s the 
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The Runaway Browns 

(Continued from page 23) . 
way that people who don’t know anything 
about it think of a detective. They think 
he’s all the time trying to get people into 
trouble. Well, now, my young friends, 
there never was a greater mistake. A good 
detective, who knows his business, gets more 
people out of trouble than he ever gets into 
trouble. You may not believe that, but it’s 
true; and it’s a credit to human nature that 
it is true.” 

“Is a detective’s time very valuable?” 
inquired Paul. 

“‘Sometimes it is and sometimes it isn’t,” 
replied Mr. Bassett, smiling affably. ‘Mine 
ain’t, just at present, because I’m taking a 
vacation. But I’ll tell you about that later 
on. I want to free your mind from this 
delusion you’ve got about detectives. Now, 
it’s this way: you read in the papers about 
Detective So-and-so arresting a young man 
who’s gone wrong, and that’s all you think 
of. But do you ever think,” continued 
Mr. Bassett, bringing his fist down hard on 
Paul’s knee, “of the young fellows who have 
gone wrong, that that detective hasn’t ar- 
rested — that he’s taken from evil ways, 
that he’s rescued from desperate courses, 
that he’s stopped right on the ragged edge 
of suicide, maybe, and restored to the 
bosom of their families? No, you don’t; and 
why not? Because you don’t know about it. 
There’s ten such cases to every one case 
that goes to prison. But the public never 
hear of them, and so they go about thinking 
that a detective ain’t got any insides to him, 
and that his whole walk in life is to get nice 
young fellows into jail. Is that just to the 
detective? Is that Christian-like, I ask you? 
Is that kind?” 

Mr. Bassett had become quite warm in his 
defense of the unfortunate detective; but his 
manner again grew persuasive as he recom- 
menced. 

“Then, moreover,” he remarked, hope- 
fully, “Ill bet a hat, yes sir, the best hat in 
New York, that you’re taking this thing 
altogether too seriously. You magnify it; 
you make too much of it. I know how it is 
with young people. They always think that 
any trouble they’re in is as big as all out- 
doors. They think there’s no getting over it; 
there’s no fixing it up. They don’t know 
how experienced men of the world look on 
these things. Now, for instance, we’ll take 


- a young man, say, who’s a little hard- 


pressed for money, and he borrows a few 
hundred, perhaps a few thousands from the 
old man’s safe when the old man ain’t 
around —”’ 

“Mr. Bassett,” interrupted Paul, angrily, 
“do you mean —” 

“I don’t mean anything, my young 
friend,” responded Mr. Bassett. “I’m just 
putting a case. Or, we’ll say he forgets to 
make a deposit to the old man’s account in 
the old man’s bank. Or, we’ll put it any 
way you want. Suppose he gets in some way 
tangled up with the banking-system. Or, 
perhaps he ain’t tangled up with the bank- 
ing-system at all, and he’s only married a 
lady — an elegant lady, a perfect lady, but 
not the lady that just suits his parents. 
Take any one of these cases or any combina- 


tion. He thinks, of course, he’s in a hole. 
But he ain’t. If he had a friend, the right 
sort of a friend — a discreet and experienced 
friend — who would be able to go to the 
proper parties and talk to them in the 
proper way, why, sir, he’d be out of that 
hole before he knew where he was, and the 
public would never be the wiser. And he’d 
have a more charitable opinion of detectives 
all the rest of his life, that man would.” 

Mr. Bassett looked earnestly from one to 
the other of the Browns, with the expression 
of a fond mother coaxing a three-year-old 
baby to tell who stole the jam. Paul felt 
that it was impossible to be angry. 

“Mr. Bassett,” said he, smiling, “I assure 
you that if I were in any such position as 
you seem to imagine, I should not hesitate 
to make use of your ability and experience, 
but —” 

“You won’t, hey?” said Mr. Bassett. 

“TI won’t,” said Paul. 

“Plenty of time,” urged Mr. Bassett; 
“you ain’t got to decide hastily.” 

“Let us close the subject,” said Paul, 
pleasantly, but firmly. 

“I'd like to,” said Mr. Bassett; “‘I’d like 
to. But, you see, it don’t lay in my power. 
I’m a sworn officer of the law.” 

“Do you mean to say,” demanded Paul, 
“that you are going to subject my wife and 
me to arrest because we’ve refused to tell 
you the details of our private business?” 

“Not in the least,” said Mr. Bassett, al- 
ways pleasantly. “I wouldn’t treat a lady 
like that for any consideration, to say 
nothing of a gentleman. Not but what I 
could. If I was to ask at the next town to 
have you detained, detained you’d be. You 
can stake your life upon it. If it was only 
on suspicion of being lunatics. But I don’t 
propose to take any such course. All I ask 
is that you shall take time to reflect, for 
your own good, on whether or no you will 
let older folks guide you in this matter, and 
help you out of your troubles as older folks 
alone can do it. And that brings me,” went 
on Mr. Bassett, “that brings me right to the 
point. As I told you some time back, I am 
taking my vacation up here where I was 
born and raised, and I am spending my holi- 
day with my mother, who, if I do say it 
myself, and no man has a better right to 
know whereof he speaks, is one of the aicest 
old Quaker ladies you ever laid your eyes on. 
Her farm is just about two miles up this 
road; and there is no woman in the State can 
beat her on hot biscuit. Now she would be 
delighted, de-lighted, to entertain you, your 
lady and yourself, — as guests, mind you, as 
guests, — while you think about things, and 
make up your mind what’s going to be your 
next move in this matter. There’s a nice 
place out on the front porch where your 
lady can sit and crochet, and there’s some 
real elegant trout-fishing in the creek behind 
the barn, and I can lend you a rod. A 
man can think while he’s fishing just as well 
as any other time.” 

Paul and Adéle exchanged glances. Mr. 
Bassett smiled agreeably as he sat between 
them, but he evidently meant what he said. 

“T suppose,” said Paul, “there is no al- 
ternative to accepting your kind invitation.” 


(Continued on page opposite) 
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The Runaway Browns 
(Continued from page 24) 


“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Bassett, “you can 
drive on to the next town.” 

“Under those circumstances,” said Paul, 
“it will give us great pleasure, Mr. Bassett, 
to avail ourselves of your mother’s hos- 
pitality.” 

* * a . ” - * . 7 


Mr. Bassett’s mother’s farm-house was 
certainly all that the most exacting could 
ask, as a farm-house. It stood high up on 
the hill, looking southward over the valley, 
and it had red barns and stables, and back 
of the barns and stables was a most delight- 
ful little brook, that fairly chuckled ‘*Trout, 
trout, trout!” at you as far as you could 
hear it. And, when -Mr. BasSett’s mother 
came down the flagged walk to meet them; 
they certainly saw a sweet, pretty old lady, 
with beautiful white hair and a pleasant 
smile. She did not wear the strict dress of 
the Friends, but had on a gingham that was 
neat, pretty and old-fashioned, like herself. 

“This here is my friend, Mr. Paul Brown, 
and his good lady. Mr. Brown ain’t certain 
whether he’ll continue in the tinware busi- 
ness or not; and I have told him that I 
guessed you could put them up for a day or 
two while he’s thinking about it. What do 
you say, Ma Bassett?” 

“Thee’s always welcome to bring thee’s 
friends here, Ezry,” said his mother; ‘and 
thee’s assuredly brought two with good 
faces,” added Mrs. Bassett, as she stretched 
out her hands to Adéle, and, after one look at 
her, kissed her in motherly fashion. 

““My name’s Lucretia; what does thee 
call thyself?” 

“Adéle, Aunt Lucretia,” answered Mrs. 
Brown, who hadn’t been born in Philadelphia 
for nothing. 

Aunt Lucretia put her arm around Adéle’s 
waist and led her into the great kitchen in 
the lean-to, that smelt of pot-herbs all the 
year around, while Mr. Bassett and Paul 
went into the stable to put up the horse. 

“Your mother has a very pleasant farm 
here, Mr. Bassett,” remarked Paul. 

“Pretty fair, pretty fair!” said Mr. Bassett. 
“Buckwheat here,”’ he added, stretching out 
his left hand; “corn here,” stretching out 
his right. ‘Wheat and rye down the road; 
cow-pasture over the way; sheep-pasture 
up on the hill above the woods; that’s the 
old lady’s kitchen garden back there behind 
the house, and I’ll show you where the 
trout come in as soon as I can rig a rod.” 

He gave one comprehensive sweep of his 
big hands. 

“From one son to another, father, son and 
grandson, for three generations,” he said 
proudly. “And, young man, if it wasn’t 
my walk in life to live in New York, looking 
after folks who get into trouble and don’t 
know how to take care of themselves, I’d 
be farming here, too. Come along, sir,” 
he said, as he led the way back to the house, 
“and [’ll get you that rod. This is just the 
kind of day when you’re likely to get an 
elegant bite in a brook like that.” 

A broad hail ran through the old farm- 
house, from front to rear, and on the walls of 


(Continued on page 26) 
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The Runaway Browns 
(Continued from page 25) 
this hall Mr. Bassett had hung his vacation- 
time treasures. 

Then they stepped into the kitchen, and, 
lo and behold! there was Mrs. Brown in a 
check apron, with her sleeves rolled up, and 
her arms deep in a pan of dough, which she 
was ‘kneading under the directions of Mrs. 
Bassett. 

Then they went down to the creek; and 
there Paul had to confess meekly that he had 
never had a rod in his hand before. Mr. 
Bassett at once proceeded to take this case 
of defective education in hand. Mr. Bassett 
himself was a master-hand at casting. And, 
all the time, Mr. Bassett, as they whipped up 
the creek, enlivened their progress with an 
uninterrupted flow of professional reminis- 
ecnces, being mostly tales of erring young 
people who came to all sorts of horrible grief 
through contumaciously refusing to confide 
in a friendly detective. 

Then Mr. Bassett caught seven small 
trout, and Paul caught two, and Mr. Bassett 
said that that made “a mess,” and they 
went back to the farm-house. 
> * - . * + * + * 

If you were a young runaway married 
couple who had been half drowned the night 
before; had eaten a very indiscreet breakfast 
and a very inadequate and indigestible din- 
ner; and had driven all day long over a dusty 
road in a wagon whose redness could not 
make up for its inadequacy in the item of 
springs, and you found yourself at the end 
of the day in the jolliest old farm-house 
that you ever dreamed of, with a dear old 
Aunt Lucretia to take care of you, and a 
most agreeable detective from the New 
York Central Office to tell you stories; if 
you had just eaten a glorious supper of 
brook-trout and crisp bacon, and three 
kinds of hot-bread, and the best waffles in 
the world, with cinnamon and sugar on 
top of them, and cookies and oely-koeks 
and sweet pickles and cherry-pie and butter- 
milk; and if, after all that, you strolled away, 
in a mild, sweet fragrant Summer evening, 
and communed with yourselves as young 
married couples will — well, under these cir- 
cumstances, you would probably come to the 
conclusion that you were doing pretty well. 
That is the conclusion Paul and Adéle came 
to. 

“How long do you suppose we can stay 
here, Paul?” asked Adéle. 

“Well,” Paul suggested, “‘I move we stay 
until they turn us out.” 

**I move we do, too,” said Adéle. ‘But 
oh, Paul, when we do have to go, remind 
me to get her receipt for those waffles!” 

Then they stole back to the house, and, 
in the spacious old kitchen, Mr. Bassett 
and Adéle played backgammon; while Paul 
and the old lady chatted together. 
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